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ABSTRACT - 
' ^ This research deals with the legal, social and 

cu|jtural contexts in which infbrmal adoption of black children by 
^'^drults takes- place in rural south Alabama. A total of 306 parent • 
surroga'tes were identified, interviewed anta compared ojn the basis of 
10 socioeconomic characteristics. Information was also pollected on ' 
the number of children informally adopted in each fiouse, reaspns for 
the adoption, available alternatives to adoption, ^ length of adoption 
period designated and circumstances of the parent" and the parent 
surrogate when the child was taken in, characteristics of the child, 
and the relationship of child and parent surrogates with the natural 
parents. Data were collected on the incidence of parental request for 
retrieval of the child, on parental assistance in^'^he care of the * 
child, on the adoption children's physical and psychological 
ccfhdition^ and on the parent surrogates, knowledge of the level 
adoption system. Analysis of the data indicated that there^was a high 
degree of satisfaction and acceptance of the informal adoption 
arrangement, that the children were accepted into the surrogate homes 
as' natural children, and that legal adoption .was tarely considered or 
sought by these rural people*^ It is noted that the stringent 
requirements for legal adoption would deny many of the parent 
surrogates in t1iis study the opportunity to become adoptive parents'. ^ ^ 
Improvements in income, educational and health services are ^suggested ^ 
as solutions which would not impair the traditional social concern 
among such people that assures child^ren parental love and care. 
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The problem this research considers is that of illtcA- ^ 
natlng the legal, social and cultural con,texts in which Inf or- 
mal adoption of black children by adults (per^ns other tlian » 
blood parent^ who ©ay or tcay not' be related to thei) takes place 
in the rural South, The results should reveal any patterns in 
• , the adoptive process. Such adoptions are conceived of as occuX3|^ 
ring^ \iljere there is no evidence within the household of following 
the legal pre&esijgtions gov^tning legal adoption, nor of^ following 
the administrative dir^dM\tes of social agencies. It may take 
f-^ place when a child is left with a granctec^Siii^r or an aunt, neighbor 
or acquaintance, as a result of va tragedy in the life of thB 
chil^*s parents or parent,, or it may occur more casually as xTlth 
^run-avjays, abandoned children, and out-of-t-jedlock children who 
find a temporary" shelter becomes a permanent home. 

Despite references in the literature to informal adoption, 
^ no intensive study has been made^of the variety of /dhild-parent 
surrogate arrangements. This exploratory study was xindertaken to 
gather descriptive information. Objectives of the research 
set forth in the study proposal are; ' ^ 



as 



A. To describe the legal, social and cultural contexts 
ini^ich informal adoption takes place In the deep 
South, 



^ B,r To gather descriptive data on informal adoption 
practices and their variations. 



e 



C To ascertain the forms w^iich such- arrangements may 

take, ' ^ 

\^ . ^ 

D. To determine the stability of ythe relationships. 
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E. To determine the quality of} the child rearing^ 

F. To ^^termlne whether the child's t7elfare is protected 

. f ' 

G. To measure the adequacy of informal .adoption as con- 
trasted with legal adoption, 

♦* 

^ H. To^assess the degree of awareness on the part of 

adults and children living in such a^idngements of 
their legal rlgjbts and responsibilities; and 01:1 the 
basis of this infonaation (A-H), ^ • . 

I. To assist' i]}i formulating such child-advocacy measures, 
whether Alegal, administrative, or both, as will appear 
to help protect the rights of both children and adults, 
consistent with the best interests of both the indi- 
vidual and the larger s^iety^ 
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SUfCIARY OF ALABAIIA ADOPTION CODES 

■ V y ■ ■ 

Adoption Is a legal procedure through court action,, by \ 
which a" minor becomes a child of a new parent other than his 
natural ones. (Alabama State Bar pamphlet on 'How to Adopt A 
Child in Alabama") . ' 

According to the "Adoption Code of Alabama", any proper 

, / ■ 

adult person, or husband and" wife jointly, may petition the 

probate court of the state in which they reside, or in which 

the child had legal residence when it became a^ public charge 

for leave to adopt a child, who is under 21, The provides 

that a child be placed fen: adoption only by the State Depart- 

ment o^ Pensions and Security or by a ^icensed child placing 

agency, or by the parent or guardian. Persons not authorized 

are barfed by statute from acting as intermediaries to find 

homes for a child, A study i^s usually ma3e of .a family.^s appli- 

cation to adopt a child and such factors as health, age^^in-* 

come, and stability of marriage is considered, ^ agency does 

not place a child for adoption until written consent for tfhe 

adoption has been given by one of the following: 

Both parents, if living (if the courts have legally 
terndnated parental rights, consent will not be 
requested) 

2, Mother alone, if the child is Illegitimate 

3, Guardian of the minor 

4, State Department of Pensions and Security 
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After consent is given the adoption petition is filed along 
yrnth the child's birth -certificate. The ^probate court usually 
fhears the petition for adoption. If the cburt is^9atisfled the 
necessary consents have been filed» and that the adoption is in 
the best interest of the cl^ild, he shall enter an interlocutory 
order of adoption. A final order may be entered after the child 
has lived for six months in the home of the petitioner. The 
Department of Pensions and Security must visit the home at least 
t^'jice during the six-month period. 

The Department of Pensions and Security does not have to 
investigate and report to the court on petitions filed by a st^p- 
father, stepmother, grandmother, brother, half-brother, sister, 
half-sister, aunt, or imcle and their^ spouses^. The decision is 
left entirely up to the court. If the court determines that the 
child has Resided in th^ home of the relative for the specified 
period of tiine as required by law, the court may immediately enter 
the final otder of adoption. Children living with unrelated 
persons have to go through regular adoption procedures. Th'e 
adopted person shall be entitled to inherit from and through the 
^ adoptive pdrents and the adoptive parent^^can inherit from and 
through the adopted person. Houever, rights of inheritance are 
affected by Wills. The court la required by lax; to mail a certifi- 
cate of the final order of adoption to the State Registrar of Vital 
Statistics and a new birth certificate for the person adopted is 
recorded. » 

0 

00 007 
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A discussion of Alabama Adoption Statutes ^ with a t>0rson 
from the Department of Pensions and Security, revaaled that It 
is possible that many of the families In our study could very 
well lose custody of the children that they are keeping if they 
filed adoption. Although there are no set standards for 
socio-economic status of the potential adoptive parents, many of 
these families would not measure up to minimal standards. 
These families certainly would not have such things as a small 
savings account to help them in case of an emergency. It is 
true, of course, that since investigations for relatives are no 
O longer required, it would make it easier for relatives to addpt. 
Howev^, the Department does like to feel that adop^tion is a 
80undn?fen for the child. There has been some subsidized adop- 
tions on an individual basis and if this were continued it would 
possibly make it easier for some other families to adopt. 

The time-honored social responsi.bility* for care of children 
deprived of parental . care takes little account of legal prescrip- 
tlons and in the out-of-the-way rural places there is little demon- 
strable concern on the part of legal authorities for interfering 
with customary arrangements. What the legal provisions are need 
to be known in any assessment of the non- legal arrangements. 
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RELATED LITEl^TURE 

.According^ to the annual renort for the "Department of Pen- 
sions and r>ecurity in Alabapa, three-hundred and nineteen chil- 
dren were placed d for adoption last ye^r. Foi^ty-eight of these 
, children were black. This represents a slight increase froV-the 
previous year, but there are still black children of ^g^^ 
axr/aitiig adoptive homes. Thejlack of adoptive homes for iiegr^ 
children in need of placement is a p^-oblem familiar and painful 
to persons i7orking v/ith social agencies. (Herzog, Bernstein, 1966; 
Billingsley and Giovannoni 1972). An estimate given in 196^9 . • 

by the National Center for Social Statistics, shorjs that the per-, 
centage of all children adopted, who are black^or belong to other 
minority races, has not risen significantly despite special efforts 
by social agencies to find adoptive homes for- them. In a recent 

study by the Child Welfare League (Groxj, 1970) it \7as found that ^ 
in 240 agencies providing racial data on approve^hones and chil- 
f dren available for adoption, there uere 116 white homes approved 

for every 100 non-vjhite children reported as needing adoptive - v ^ 

i 

placament.. It is interestitig to note fhat Herzog and Bernstein 
(1965) report that contrary to the usual beliefs, when adequate >^ 

o 

controls are established for income levels and family intactness, 
actual adoption rates appear higher among blades than whites. 
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In an "experience survey" (Her zog, Sudla et. al) the de- 
terrents to- adoption are listed as being: (1) lack of public 
information; (2) anxieties of potential adoptive parents; (3) 
possible characteristics of the child; (4) adverse attitudes of 
others; ^(5) legal complications; (6) characteristics of social 
agencies. However, the leading single deterrence which is listed 

under "anxieties of potential adoptive parents" is economic in- 

r 

sufficiency and inadequacy. Many black families have neither room 
enough nor enough ingome to accomodate net-? members. 

The Hill study (1971) has tinted out that formal adoption 
agencies have not, historically, catered to non-whites.* As a 
result of this adoption in Negro communities, it differs from the 

conventions operating in this country. (Herkovits, :^958)* Blacks 

k 

have developed their own network for the informal adoption of 
children, (Hill, ^971). 

Johnson (1934) and Powdermaker (1939) refer to informal 
adoption as "adoption"^. Powdermaker (1939) states that "adoption" 
is practically never made legal and is referred to "as "giving" the 
child away. Johnson'^ study (1934) and Bernard's (1966) show that 
adoption of children is fairly comi^n practice among blacks. 
Johnson even states that in a sense "adoption" takes the place of 
social agencies and orphans' homes. The data presently on hand 
does not account for this distinctive quality of Negro custom, 
(Herkovits, 1958) . 
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Pox7derm^icaE^1939) cites one of the maiia reasons for so ^ 
frequently giving children away is the breaking up of families 
and the unwillingness or inability of the remaining mate to care 
for the children. Most people in rural areas love children and 
consequently there is^ always someone ready to'^take in a child 
that heeds a home, even if their home is already overcrowded. 
Childless couples, for whatever reason, do not have the social 



standing in the community as families with children, (Johnson, 
1934). One young woman in the Powdermaker study (1939) -who was 
^pregnant was "so glad" because' "what is a house like without a . 
child in it?" 

For a father or mother to go atjay and leave a child t<rlth 
relatives or friends, who are glad to take it, is so regular an 



occurrente that it is not felt to be something to grieve about. 
No stigma is attached to giving away a child; it is an accepted 
procedure, (Powdermaker, 1939). Johnson (l934) does mention that 

parents hesitated to give their children away to non-related 

% 

pelfsons, although this happened a number of timed. 

In his study of Farravllle, Virginia in 1897, \U E. B. DuBois 

made the observation that: 

"The proportion of children under 15 is also increased by 
the habit which married couples and widowed persons have 
oi going to jiities^to work and leaving their children with 
> grandparents. This also accounts for the small proportion 

of children in a city like Philadelphia". 
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There is no attempt made co conceal their origin from adop- 
ed children, even if the event took place in early [infancy. The' 
children uaually know they have been given away tecausa aaults^ 
talk aboat it freely. Both Johnson (1934J| and Powdermaket (1939) 
found that no difference was m$de between the adopted children 
and the children of the house. "Adopted children seldom evince 
any since of being outsiders." . / 

According to a report by the Urban League (1971) black 
families demonstrate their ability to "adopt"|^ children with a 
placement rate more than ten times that of formal adoption 
agencies. It is estimated that more than 160,000 out-of-wedlock 
black babies were absorbed in 1969 by already fisting black 
families. Johnson (1934) even mentions that adBfJtion is related 
to illegitimacy. 

Black families have a remarkable story in what they have 
done for grandchildren, (Herzog, Sudia et. al ). The Young 
study (1970) also stresses the functional and systematic aspects 
of the black family in which grandparents play an important role. 
Johnspn (1934) reported that? the frequency of separations of 
families with children and the large number of children bom out- 
side of formal family relations throw a considerable burden of 
responsibility upon grandparents, and this responsibility, in 
turn, 18 accepted as a matter of course. Grandparents exp^^sed 
more of a sdnse of social obllRatlon than did parents with a 
number 6f, children. 
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In 1965 the United States Census Bureau reported that 
nearly 15 p«r cent sjf all Kegro families had one or more ninor 
relatives living with them x7ho x^as not their cam child, BXid, - 
better than ^ quarter of all Hegro families ha^^ a relative living 
w±1^h^^5}^m v;ho was eighteen or over. Ih'fe recent study by Hays 
a^d Hindell (1973) and £illingsley (1968) shm/ed that more black 
fanilies Jiave kin other than their" ovm children living with them . 
than tyhites. liays and Findell (19?3)"^|^hd that 28% of ^he black * » 
families hav^ kin living witU thjem as ^opposed td four per cent 
Qf the white families. Host of these relatives are grandchildren, 
nieces, and nephews. The 197<5 Census also reports that black 
•families- are much more likely than v/hite families to take in other 
jyoung related merabers., ?.lack children are even more likely than • 
white children to )ie adopted ty relatives when they 'are formally 
.'placed, (Hill,' 1971). * -. ^ - ' J 

Most of the writers seem to aR;r^e |^at most of thede 
, families would not qualify to formally adopt a cihild. .According 
to Hill (1971) the families headed by elderly tjofien take ift the 
highest proportion of children. Most of these families do not 
possess the "right" credentials to formally adopt, jphey are most 
'of^en fatherless tfr '"too poor" or-too disorganized.,^ It ^ diffl- 
cult fpr them to proVide adequately?- for their mm children tJith- • 
out taking in additional ones'. Howeirer, Johnson (193A) found 
• that only a fevj of t^iese families would not attempt to rear W child 
left with them: no matter how poor they may be. Many of these" 
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families nay be Illiterate or have only^a lainlmal^ amount of forzaal ^ 

schooling i but they are usually wllllns and eager to make sacrl-* 

flees to educate the children that they tal^ In, (Powdertaaker, 1939). ~. 

The tight kinship netiaork within black fairfilles seems to 
have proven Itself to be an effective mechanism for providing extra 
emotional and econonlc support In the llves-ef thousands of chll^ 
dren. This Is a family strength that Is clearly In need of support 
througl^ Imajg^atlve adoption policies, (1.111, 1971) other 

8ystemati<SI|!Ltematlves. ' ^ c 

., . ^ 

CHILD WELFAEE^ APPARATUS 

Most of the services provided for children in the county 
are through the pepartment of Pensions and Security. The Depart- " 
ment cannot remove a child from a home T;7ithout permission from a 
court of law. If there are problems th^ X7arrant removal of a 
child ?rom a hpme. Boarding Foster Care Homes are kyailable. 
Boarding Foster Care liomes are licensed by the State and have been 

^"iiwestlsated in a similar manner as the homes of adoptive parents. 
If^a parent is ill or for '^me reason feils that he cannot care 
for hid cl^ld, he can request that the child be temporarily placed 
In a Bonding Foster Home until he is^able to care for the child. 
A parent who can afford it t^iay. pay some or all of the expenses 
for the child' ^ care. ContacTt is usually maintained with the parent 

' sp that the ^hild i7on't lose his parents. Arrangements for visits 
are usually made outside of the homes to prevent conflict be- 

Vfciieen the parent and jfo^ter Vamily. According to the Annual Report 
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crf the Department of Pensions and Security for Ip 71-72 In the State 
of Alabama, 1,975 children benefited from the care of state ^and 
county boarding hones.. A breakdown for individual counties was 
not available. 

•a 

Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) is provided in the county 
through the Department of- Pensions and Security. The services 
offered to ADC applicants pertain to employment^ money management, 
school attendance, family relationships, health, housing, family 
i planning, child rearing and various other matters which ;af feet 
family life. Hot^evfer, the child must be related to the family 
that he lives with. Aid 1& not available to children living with 
non-related persons. The amount of aid gi^fen will depend on how 
much money the Department has, the children's needs, and how many 
peoAle, receive aid to dependent children.. The highest payment 
to aWelative for the first child is $55.00 a montV, and fqr each 
additional child, $35.00. Fo payment can be made to a relative ^ 
for more than $195.00 a month, reP,ardless of the need or number 
of eligible children. A child can receive aid until he is 13. 
If he is In regular attendance in school, ,he can receive aid until 
he Is 21. A total of 119,787 children received aid and servi^ 
in their own or re-lated homes through ADC in 1971-72 throughouW 
Alabama. (Social 'Welfare Journal) . according to Social Security 
regulations ,/ 

\ 

A child must be dependent upon his insured parents in order 
to qualify for benefits on his parent's social security record. 
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.The factors that determine wh^jt^ieij' a cKild Is. dependent upon a 
parent '^^^ Adoption cf a ch^ld after the death of the child's 
natural parent does not prevent the child's right to Inherit from 
the deceased natural patents. A child can also receive benefits 
from his natural parents If thky are alive and he has been adopted. 

A child who Is the subject of an unfulf|.lled contract to 
adopt may under certain conditions have the status of a child for 
the purpose of sharing in the distribution of the Interstate 
personal property of his natural father, if he is legitimated or 
acl^cnowledged , as provided by State law. All states allow the llle- 
gltjimate child to receive benefits from the natural mother^ 

Our inquiries did npt reveal any financial provisions fn i 
the county for children living' with unrelated persons. All foms^ 
of state aid is available if the child lives with a relative. It 
appears that if the parent surrogate of an unrelated child is will- 
' ing to go through -legal procedures tp show that the child has been 
abapdonedy or that his parents cannot care f* him the child could 
become eligible for' benefits provided by the State. 
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TIIE STUD'^ AREA 

Selection of the study area V7as made with the assumption 
that the practice of Informal adoption would raore llkeXy, be 
follo^jed In an area that was rural x/here custom had been least 

m f ' 

disturbed. Another consideration \7as that the Tuskegee Institute 
Human Resources Developnent Center had selected an eleven-county 
area In the Alabama Black ^ielt as a service and experliuental' area. 
Choice of this area would <>ive a better chance for subsequent pro* * 
gram development for children deprived of their parents that would 
be likely elsewhere. 

According to the 1970 Census, th$re were 1,432,244 people; 

reported living in rural Alabama, divided: 1,209,396 Rural Non- 

1 ^ 

Farm and 222^-196 Rural Farm. The rural Negro population was divided 
294,936 Rural;, Won-Farm and 45,179, or only 16 per cent Rural Farm* 
The area selected was In ttjo Alabama counties that come In the 
classification of America's most rural Non-Commuting counties In a 
1972 study for S. Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

In the foreword to this study. Characteristics of U. S> 
Rural Areas irlth Non-Commuting P(^ulatlon , Senator Herman Talmadge 
wipltes; 

"vJhlle X7orKers living In the rural commuting counties often 
have jobs In i^earby urban employment centers, less than 10 
percent of the workers In these 1,718 most rural counties 
are able to cotmmte to city jobs. They have no nearby 
growth centera^^^tcjl depend upon. The Incidence of poverty 
in these post rural counties is mor^rthan double that in 
the non-rural counties; x^lth 12 perceftict of the Nation's 
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population, they have -24 par c^nts of the IJaticn's 
poverty. Yet, only 2.1 per cent of Federal outlays for 
basic adult education, 5.5 per cent of health services,, 
and 17 per cent -of Federal elementary and secondary 
education appropriations go to tl^se counties." 

I)et!i05>raphlc Data on Ulicox and Loxmdes Counties 

The tT7o counties selected for study are* located in the 

southeastern central section of the State of Alabama. Both 

Loxmdes and Vilcoa: counties are 100 ner cent rural; while 

per cent of the State is rural. Only 18 per cent of Lp<fndes 



is rural-fam and 14 per cent of '^ilcox. Another inportant^ 
factor in the selection of these counties lis tlie hif^jh youA 
denendency ratio (defined as one hundred tiraes the -^uiuber of 
people less than 15 years of age divided by the population 
^ged 15 through 64) . Loxmdes county oh^s a r^Jtio of 88 for 
black^T^s coTi|pared to 41 for non-blacks. The ratio is similar 
Eor Wilcox county x»7lth a black depende'tricy ratio of 43 and 45 
for non-blkcj^. Tuis means that for ev)ery T.00 adults, there 
are 88 children ot nore than tx/ice as many children as the number 
cared for by the X7hlte adult population. Both counties are 
identical in the percentage of black husband-x-rife heads of ' 
household (60K) . In the State 84 per cent of families are 
headed by husband and x/ife. xJithin the^ txyo-county area 85 per 
cent of the population lacks plumbing. The average number of 

^^Demographic data is based on General Social and Econcmtic Charac- 
rlstics ; Alabama U. S. Department of Commerce, Hureau of Census, 
1972; ^ , . . 

Demograt?hic Profiles of the United Statest The East South Central 
States^ Oak Ridge Ilational Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 1972. 
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persons per roor^ is double that of the State as a whb^jgji. 

An interesting nay of thinkinf> of the detnography oc the 
rural South is ia terms of three populations: those vho Irft 
there, those uho miprrated to the South and native rural souther- 
ners. There v^as loss of population of 14.4 per cent beti-jeen 
1950 and 1960 and was 16.3 per cent betxJeen 1960 and 1970. 
Lotmdes County has a population of 12^097; ^tUcox 16,303. I^ore 
than 90 per cent of the population residing in both counties 
is native. There is not much loiRrati^on within the counties. 
People generally renain in the same house-; or move t-jithin the 
sane county. People who haye niccrated to these counties since 
1965 v;ere most often frota other southern states. A small 
percentage migrated fron the l^orth Central or Northeastern 

States. Date do not reflect natives x/ho have moved axjay and 
« 

are retumi^p, home. ^ 

:^rogress has been made in education in Alabama in the 
last decade. But the progress is sloij to comedo these tx<fo 
counties. The median school grade completed for persons 
aged twenty-five and older is S.6 and 3.G for Loxmdes and 
Uilcox, respectively. Integration has bee© sloi'7 to com^;;^ 
"academies" exist for tmite students and "training schools for 
black students. 

' In 1969 the median income for the rural nhlte popula- 
tion was $3,093 as compared to $1,323 for the black rural 
population. The nediaft ipcone for the. State is $7,266; $3,823 
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for Lovmdes County; $3,917 for '^llcox, Tha non-worker ratio 
for the State Is 1,67, The ratio is higher for ^iicox, with 
2,62 and even higher for Loxmdes X7ith 2.70, Of persons 
employed in Loi^mdes County, 16 per cent are in manufacturing, 
28 per cent in white collar jobs and 21 per cent in "lovemmental 
jobs, ThG figures increase somewhajt in Vilcox with 35 per cei^t 
in manufacturing, 28 per cent iyft white collar jobs and 15 per- 
cent in govemr^ental jobs, Almiqst 50 per cent of the population 
in both counties have incomes beljcj the poverty level, and about 
five per cent earn in excess of $15,000. 
Cultural Characteristics ^ ' 

A great deal of attention has been given to thd negative 
aspects of black cultural experiences. However^ in f:h^ Vecent 
focus on positive aspects of black culture, the strength uhich 

deserv|€|S more prominence is the role of black grandmothers, 

J 

One such grandmother in one county tells of the hard times she 
had raising her 13 children. At first there tras no income, and 
later for awhile she worked in the fields for 50c a day, 60C 
and finally $l,d0. ' 

She speaks X7ith favor of the Civil Rights Movement days 
and the changes that took place* - "It got us off the white folks 
place," 'Tith seven of her oxm children still home, she manages 
to care for four grandchildren, a niece, an aunt and her re- 
tarded daughter. One ^andchild had returned with her mother 
to ?et7 York but did not like it scf she^came back to live ^rith 
her grandmother,^^ is hard to find a job in ^^ilcox county, 
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Hie grandrrother said chllflren tried unsuccGfis fully to find <'ork; 

all had to Kiove av;ay to'flnd tyork^ her husband tried to Ret x^ork 

at a local tnillj he X76rks the farm xd.th the help of the family. 

One respondent confesses she knotjs little about birth 
control (her baby is.lO), One dauf>hter has three illigitiraate 
children, ^Uien asked what did she say to her daup:hter during 
this period she responded, "I told her if it nas rae, I'd f^o^to 
the store and get some of those pills," Her dauphter said she 
didn't like theru ^ 

She and her family irjovecf to their present location and 
started to build a home xjith the help of FliA after they tJere put 
out of their home xThen the Civil ^ic:hts T^oveTnent cane to the 
county. The doctor says she should stay out of the fields 
because of her blood pressure, but that doesn't keep her from 
tjorking. The farm consists of 23 acres of cotton, 40 acres of 
com^ a little potatoes, peas, peanuts and supar cane. "I 
couldn't altyays put clothes on they back, but they have plenty 
to eat*" Ko modem equipment exists for picking* crops, Eleven 
of the children are able to x)ork in the fields. They haven^t 
cleared anything since 1965, x/hen they cleared $800 one year 
and $300 another. In 1965 they clewed $500, They haven't 
been out of debt since, RBr son und^dauphter help by sending 
money home. Foods tamps also heln someT?7hat, Uith the help of 
her son, they nox? have a tiine-room house, enou^jh for every- 
one to sleep comfortably. The house laclcs running x^ater, She 
X7as told the vrelfare could help install plumblnp if she 
charp.ed her ti;randchildren rent, , y 

The preceding accox^nt of family life in Wilcox Countyyis 
of one family only, but it does reflect the social and ecbnomic 
conditions of other residents, ^ 

Uith ILoxmdes County beinp, locatedv^djacent to Montgomery 
County in which the State capitol is loca^d and is the third 
largest cit^ in the State, if VTOuld seei^ that the residents^f 
Loxrades xjould take advaiitape of this location, but this is not 
reflected in the social and economic conditions, Tlie standard 
of living in Loimdes is belox^ that <^f -/ilcox. The main source 
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of enployment is a factory located sone 20 miles "^from Uaynesville. 
For a toim v/ithout central transportation and many of its resi- 
dents v;ithout cars, this i& ^ problem. 

Many lives are shaded by "root" doctors. 'Tien one 
v:Tidow was asked about her children, sh^ said that she had '*one * 
daughter T7ith Rood nind. One dauphter is mental. *^he do all 
right until the i^oon changes. The^ root doctor says she got 
fixed in Tarapa." The mother wants to take her daughter to 
see a psychiatrist, but has to ^Talt until the tnoon chanf?ea. 

To Bet a further indic^ttior^ of life in Lovmdes County, 
which is not so different from life in lilcoK County, a closer 
look is needed into the life of this widow. She gets an "old 
folks" check each month, but recalls all the years she worked 
I'rtien there ^7as no social security. For her three-room house, 
with newspaper-covered walls, she pays $150.00 a year for 
rent. She no longer f situs i but does .have a f e^'j;' ^rops planted. 
She bought an acre of land and wants to build a^ttiouse to get 
out' of the present one. Most of the grocery shopping is done 
at a little store nearby. She manages to go to toxm and catch 
c a sale once in a while, but has to catch a ride x^ith someone. 
This 74 year jold xiotian has raised tx*JO grandchildren. In 
addition to her otm three children and cares for several , • 

grandchildren during the day. She was making: her oim living 
when she took in her first ti^To grandchildren, but^is no 
longer able to do that. 

general, this county seems to have somewhat more 12t> 
offer in its downtoi-m ar&a. There are stores for shopping, 
a^ motel, ti7o banlcs and several eating olaces— one operated by 
bibles. In the other county, downtoxm consists of the county 
courthouse, the post office, a comer grocery and a hardt7are 
store. Some residents in both counties have been able to 
move from their dilapidated house into low-income homes. 
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TIT-STUOY ^O^ULA.TIOrf 



In^the tijo counties three hundred and seven families 
out of a total of 3,917 black families were identified as 
having children other than their ovm offspring living in the 
household. Of the parent surrogates intervieTr7ed, two 
hundred and ninety-six (296) were female, eleven (11) were 
male. » 

Ten variables i^ere used to provide a description of 
the gross characteristics of the parent surtGgates and their 
families. These characteristics follo^^^. 
Characteristics 



Family Structure 


Number 


Percent 


Slnple-Parent/Fenale 


146 


47 


S in^le-^arent /' 'ale 


11 


4 


Ttjo "arents 


150 


^49 


TOTAL 


307 


100 


Marital Status 


number 


Percent 


Married 


177 


58 


Single 




21 


nidox^ed 


50 


16 


( Separated or Divorced 




5 


* , TOTAL 


307 


^ 100 



] 

The families vere almost equally divided bettveert' sinf>le- 
parent female and ti70-parent families. 

^Thile 49 per cent of the families identified themselves 
as '|;wo-par^nt families, an additional 2n^ from surrogates 
reported themselves as beinv» married despite the absence of 
the spouse from the household. As rep^orted in the 1970, Census, 
51,6 per cent of the children under 18 in Hilcox County and ' . 
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57.7 of the children under 18 in l^ptrndes County lived with 
both parents. *^ 

3. Age of Pareflt Surrogate 

Ape ^ Muinber Percent 

Under 30 7 2 

1 30-39 12 * 4 

AO-49 r 39 13 

50-59 81 • 26 

60 and over 163 53 

llo response 5 2 

TOTAL 30> 100 Q 

As has been reported in other studies older families 

take children to rear to a greater extent than younger families 

do. This toay be readily expected particul^rly where the 

number of related children are considered. 

4. Families V7ith Oxm Children in Household 

Humber Percent 

# 

With otm children 104 34 

Without ovm children 203 ^ 66 

^ TOTAL 307 100 



Two-thirds of the fatoilies had no children of their 
oxjn in the household. 

5. Size of Household 



r 



Niifcber of Persons 


Number of 


Percent 


In Household 


Households 




2 


55 


18 


3 


84 


27 


k 


Al 


13 




34 


11 ' 


6-9 ^ \ 


66 


22 


10 or more 


27 


9 


TOTAL 


307 


100 
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Fifty-nine per cent of the families had five or 



f ewer* meribers and forty-one per cent six or more members. 
6, Occupation of Parent Surro^jate 



Occupation 


number 


Percent 


No response 


55 


18 


Fairm or rural nonf arm 


41 


13 


Construction Laborer 


3 


1 
X 


Bodies tic seir\7icc 


31 


1 n 


Other service 


. 10 • 


Q 


Uouse^'/lfe 


133 




Other 


9 


3 


lOnenpXoyed 


25 


8 


TOT.M 


307 


100 


Present Employnent of Parent Surrogate 




Eraployment 


Number 


Percent 


/ 

Full-time ' 


lie 


38 


Part- time 


'22 


7 


Housewife, unemployed 


167 


555' 


TOTAL 


307 


100 



C. Total Honthly Income of Household 

Monthly Income Number of Percent 

liouseholds 



Uo response 


17 


5 


$50 and less 


20 


7 


$51-100 


37 


12 


$101-150 


64 


■ 21 


$51-200 


51 


17 


$201^^0 


31 


10 


$251-300 


23 


9 


$301 and mora 


59 


19 


I TOTAL 


. 307 


100 



Only 28 per cent of the families had monthly Incomes 



of more than $?50. 



9. Education 

- Highest School 
Grade Completed 

llo response 
6 yfearfli or less 
/ 7-9\ 
10-M 

12 oWa^re 



Numher 


Percent 


»- 

3 


11 


15 


52' 


90 


29 


36 


12 


19 


6 


307 


100 



TOTAL 

More than half of the parent surrogates had less 

c 

tlian six years of schooline and only six ner cent had 

♦ 

completed hip^h school. • " 
10. Stability 

Lived in county less than 30 years - 8 percent 
Lived in coEiaunlty lees than 30 years - 18 percent 

Tho^ parent surro?;ates bave livedl their full lives- in 
the local area. Eighty-four per cent had lived in the 
county where they were all of their lives and another seven^ 
per cent had moved to Lowndes County or lilcox County from 
elsewhere in Alabama. - 

Parent surro.c>ates in the study population x^ere older 
people: 53 per celSt over 60 years of age and 79 per cent 
over 50. T^jo- thirds of tihe parent surrogates had children . 
of t|ieir own and tvjo-'thirds were families of five persons^ 
or less. In the homes 49 per cent had a sinf^le femle 
parent. The parent surrogates were poor with only 23 per 
cent having monthly incomes of more than $250.00. ^ 
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RAKING CHILDREN TO REAR 



^ " 0 Unspoken understandings In the trans^ei^^ children 
from natural parents to pai^ent surrdfeate se^inS to justify 
the designation, /^informal adoption". Acceptance of the . 
circunistaijice requ±ring someone to care ^or children seems 
-^o have b^eri nad^ hy both parental partie^ X7lth amaz^ingly ° 
littl^ado abqj^t it. " 
CHILDEEH OTHER THAN PARENT'S OWN LIVING IN TH^ HOUSE 

Ntiiaber of Homes 



(. 



Humber of Children 

-1 ' , ' 
2 . 

4- 
5 

.6 or more 

. TOTAL 



122 
95 
36 
20 
12 
; 24 - 
307 




Percet 

°40 
31 
1.2' 

' 6 

' 4 
7 

100 



At the time of the' study 307 families had from one to 
eleven children lining in the home. These sfflne families"' 
reported 62 children other than their o^m that they had 
reared- and novr had left home* 

REASONS FOR TAKING CHILD INTO HOIIE 
. Reasons for taking children to rear were grouped 
int^o five categories; ^ ^ 
Reason 



Parental convenience 
Desire for a child 
Family responsibility 
Child needed care 
Temporary arrangement 
initially 



TOTAL 



141 

20 
88 
52 

6 

307 



Percent 



46 
6 
29 
17 



2 

100. 
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^ ■ ' ^ ' . ^ 

^ Paretitel convenience was given as a reason for talc^.ng 

. • ' • ; — : <i . . 

» j' 
the-chlld, Thid reason was expressed in coiapassionate 

terras for the child's parents,' So".a of the tetms in which ' 

this reason s^s expressed^ uere: . ' ' . 

Motther had to work; i^body to"^ care for him 
,J>iOther jjanted to f^o on to school 
llother v?as ill in hospital 
Mother left these children 

K 

.Faiaily responsibility «• Children reported as living 
a kinship tie to the parent surrof^ate; had a neax^Eau distant 
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relatioiiship that uasV^idered a fatally respofxsibility^ ' ^ 

' Child \;as bom in' ray house and mother left 
I!y grandchild* daughter had it and left 
••fy son's child, mother dii^'t rmnt it 
Child wanted to 'stay \7ith her c>randma and nobody else 
^ Cousin's child, I could care for it better 

Desire for a child ' ' ^ 

I wanted a child ar\d I found out I could have this \ 
one • , . 

^ • I n^ed company in the* house • . . 

I needed someone to help m6 around the house, so I 
gave him a hoiae , 

- ^ c^U 

Child's need for care - Tlie difference bdtx:>een the 

first reason and this one was expressed in terms of cpm- 

passion *fbr'' the child. */ . 

Parents died . " , * 

Parents separated _ ^ ' 

:"arents 5?alked* off and 'left them 

y femporary arrangement initially Tliere were a few 

cases in uffich the permanent crfre of childret! x^as not ^ 

intended. 
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Uy sister ijent to Chica<?o and I kept her children. 
VJhen she came back, tl\J.s child ^Touldn't go x^yith her. 
Mother vas living with pie 2:ud noved, but child 
didn't want to go tjith her. . ' " 

liL.is interesting thatJthere was need for an arrangement or 
^fonh^^ffreerient about caking a child to reaf^in only nine 
cases. In other cases the takin^^of the child seemed- to" 
have just happened without formaliw or ritual in trans- 
fer of children to the. care of the pa^nt surrogate. , 

In only s*ix cases \7as it teportAd that the child. did 
not knoij that the parent surrogate was'^not the natural 
parent, but the other .301 families* children x-yere aware that 
they were n«t the offspring of the parent surrogate. 

Parent surrogates /were questioned about alternatives 
for the care of the children if they had not assumed 
responsibility for their care.^ The following opinions were 
expressed:^ , ' . <^ 



Alternative 


Nuinber'^ 


Percent 


Could have stayed V7ith mother 


79 


26 


Some otlier T^e'Voer of family 






nl^^ht have taken child 


• 13 




Might have been placed sone- 




V7here else 


13 


A 


Other ^alternatives 


24 


8 


lio other alternative ^ 


173 


56 


ilo response 


5 


• ' 2 


^ Tom 


307 


100 



Placement outside the family was rarely considered; 
56% df the respondents felt they had no alternative but to 
take the child in. . Thirty per cent said that if they had 
not agreed the child would have remained wi'^h the mother 
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■ , \ 

or somedne else in /the. famil;^. I 

Hinety-five per cent s^.ld no formal arrangenent or 
agreements were nade when the child ^ras taken, in • In the 
fei; cases that arrangements were '•:ade, they were most 
frequently mde between the natursfl and surrogate parents 
directly. * 

' In one hundred and forty-six ciases the parent surro- 
gate reported a definite understanding of hox-7 long the child 
would r^ioain with the parent surrogate. 

Period Dest^ated/ Number Percent 




Until Grown 79 ' 54 

As Long As I Live 41 , 28 
Other Lonf* Terras 6 

As Long as She Jants to Stay '7 - 5 

Until Parents Take iiim Back 13, ^ 

TdTAL 146 100 



Of those who said a definite time period was established, 
most seemed to expect to keep the child until he was grown 
or as long as they liv^d." In .most cases, the commitments 
were also open-anded-ptid expected to be indefinite duration. 

How Lonf; Expect to Keep Child Number Percent 

Until Grov7n 80 45 

As Long As I/Live 73 41 

As Long As^ leather Tants 13 7 



Other 



10 6 

\ TOTAL 176 99 
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V.>O^Tu n'.Ei'! CIILD IAS TAICEU IW 



A Toajority of the respondents - were tjell-into middle . 
age when they took their youngeat child in. The most ' ■ 
frequently cited categories were 40 to 49 and 50 to 59. 

Occupation • . , 

■ < -i . . ^ 

, Fifty-three per cent of the respondents reported that 
they(^«7ere farmers when they took the child in* The next 
itiost frequently cited occupations were housexrife (19 percent) 
^nd domestic service (12 percent). ^ 

Income " t ^ . r 

Almost half of the respondents (4^ perc€ht) reported 
an incone of uni^H^JlsO/monthly when they took '-the children ^ 
in, and 19 per cent reported no iucone at) all. 

Health , / 

\^ ' Kinety-gne per cent of the respondents said that 

they felt well enough to be able to look afteE. the child 
when he V7|is taken in. 



7? 
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Preaent Charge tarls tics of Child 
Younf>est " 

. ' Ape 





Born here/ 
1 or less 
2-4 
"5-7 
i-10 

11-13 ^ 
14-16 

TOTAL 



llunber 


"ercent 


'95 


31 


121 


3? 


24. 


ii 


14 


5 


13 


4 


10 


3 


2 


1 


23 


9 


307 


^ 100 



ARe at 'Oilch Children '^ere Taken Into lioine 



ilot reported 
1 year or less 
2-4 years 
5-10 years 
Over 10 years 



I'uriber 

2b 
215 
24 

27 ' 
15 

TOTAL 307 



percent 

70 . - 

G 
9 

5 

100 



A 'naiorlty of tlie children taken in wer^^^alther hojra ^ 
m the surro.'ate parent's hone or tn' en in before they t;ere a 
year old. Very f eu 'chiLlren were taken in Phan^ln their teens. 

\ ' ' ' ' ■ ' ■ 

. C^VPACTS^ICTICG OF HATU?^X "A.Tiil,'^S 

Mother's Occupation ' k 

lespondents were va;?ue in (giving employnent st«us- of 

the child's nother. Only 55 per cent were reported on. I^nty- 

~ nine per cent reported that tae mother xms a farmer whenti||^ child 

was talcen in. Fojirteen per cent reported that she vjas unemployed 

and 12 oer cant reported that she .\jas in domestic service. 
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Father's Occupation ^ 

In most casQs the occupation of the father vias not 
Imoim. The most frequently cited category iiao fanner (87 per 



cent) . 



llurriber 


Percent 


16 


5 


30 


10 


59 


19 


44 


14 


27 ^ 


9 


1-3 ■ " 


4* 


11 « 


4 


42 


13 . 


50 ^ 


16 


15 


5 


307 


99 



Mother's An:e ^ 

15 and under " 
16-17 ' 
18-19 
20-21 
22-23 ' 
24-25 
26-27 
28- + 

DE ' ■ 

m 

TOTAL 

The ages were distrlbutet^ f.ilrly even. The most 
frequently cited age vas 18-19. In forty-eight per cent of 
the* cases, the mother Xtms under 21 • 

RELATIGNSllIPS ^^iTIi NATIPAL PARENTS 

llinety-eight per cent» of the respondents said that 
the child kn^xj that he x/as not their child. 

In those cases where the child didn't already knoxi?, 
almost all parents reported ^^^y plan to tell him, 

Hov; Found Out Kumber Percent 

Parent surrogate 

told child 132 59 
Natural mother* 

told child 48 

iCnex; already 40 .13 

Other 25 8 

m/m , JLi i 

TOTAL 307 100 
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In a majority of the caoes, the parent surrogate t^d 
the child that he uao not tUeiro. Less often^ it uao the natural 
mother who told hitn or else the child already knew. 



Reaction to 'ieinf^ Told 


Number 


Percent 


Mo reaction 


128 


42 


Juot accepta 


76 


23 


Glad 


79 


26 


Other 


24 


7 


TOTAL 


I 307 . 


100 



A najority of the rer>pond6nta (69Z) reported that the 
child had a pooitive attitude tm;atd hia natural mother or parenta. 
^Hiere-abouts of iJatural Parents 



Mother 


I lumber 


**->^ Percent 


Alabama 


104 


/ 34 


Other South 


. 22 ^ 




i'jortheast 


C9 


' ^ 29 


Tlidi/eat 


35 


11 


Other 


4 


1 


DK 


2 


1 


"ilR/lIA 


51 


17 


TOTAL 


307 


100 


Father 


number 


Percent 


AlabaiQa 


69 


22 


Other South 


18 


6 


Northeast 


20 


6 


llidwest 


23 ■ 


7 


Other 


4 


1 


DK 


133 


43 


wrVNA „ 


40 


14 


TOTAL 


307 c 


99 



Frequently, the natural mothers remained in Alabama 
(34%), although a large per cent also migrated North (40%). The ^ 
VJhere-abouts of the mothers were unknown in only 1 per cent of 
^^h^cases. For the fathers, hov/ever, 43 per cent in unknown loca- 
tions, while only 22 per cent remained in Alabama and 13 per cent 
went i^orth. 
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Ilg:; Parent Surrog>ateQ Got Along Uith Ilatural Parents 



Mothor 

^ Very uell 
^ OK- 
Hardly ever oee 
Poorly 

TOTAL 

Father 

Very uell 
OK 

Hardly^ ever oee 
Poorly 

TOTAL 

'A laajority^of the respondenta reported very good 
relations of the natural EOtherc (6SZ) and none reported poor 
relatlono. For fathers, the situation was soHeuhat different; . 
30 per cent of the respondents reported that they hardly ever 
nee -them and only 5 per cent reported that they got along poorly. 
However, 30 per cent glso reported J:hat they got alonj? very well. 





Pereertt 


210 


68 


51 


17 


4 


• 1 


0 


0 


42 


13 


30,7 


* 99 


Muraber 


'Percent 


92 


30 


35 


11 


93 


30 


16 


5 


71 


23 


307 - 


99 



How Often Here 
^ 

Mother 

Daily 
Often 
1-2/mo 
3-4/mo 

Occasionally 
Kevcr 
MR/WA ^ 



TOTAL 



r 



Humber 

16 

,43 

70 

67 

49 

10 

52 
307 



Percent 

5 
14 

- 23 
22 
16 
3 
17 
100 ' 
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Father Kumber Percent 

Daily 9 I 



Often 



14 5 



I? 
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l-2/iao , 20 7 

3-4/mo ^22 7 

Occasionally . 1^ 

Uever ^ - 172 56 

TdTAt \ 307 100 

• , Mothers keep in pretty close tooah. Many keep tosular 

contact several tiiae^: a Pionth. A majority of the fathers are 

never heard from.- Some do keep in occasional contact. 

Describe Parents tJutaber Percent 

GK • ,39 13- 
Mother nice; Father 

not involved 128 42 

♦ Gbod people 103 33 

NR/KA _37 - _JL2 

. TOTAL 307 100 

In a majority of cases parent surrogates gave very 

positive description of both parents or of the mother. 

HoiT Parents Treated Child Kuiab6r percent 

Very well ' 115 37 

Good ' -90 29 * 

Pretty good 13 * 

OK 22 7 

Best she could 41 13 

Don't care 12 ^ 

TOTAL 307 100 

'' In most eases, the surrogate parent thought the natural 
parent treated the child well. Only 4 per cent felt they didn't 
care about them, . 

Have Parents Ever Tried to Get Child Back? 

Minety-ttjo per cent said ho, they had not; only 2 per 
cent said that they had. This supports earli&r report, that the 
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a^^rangeinents is expected to be long term. 
Does Parent Visit Child ' 



?Iother 

Yes 
Ko 



Father 

Yes 

tJR/NA 



4 

TOTAL 



TOTAL 



Uuinber 


Percent 


232 


75 


2n • 


9 


47 . 


15 ■ 


307 


99 


Kuinber 


Percent 


73 • 


28 


197 


64 


°37 


12 


307 


100 







A majority of the mothers visit the children; while a 
majority of the fathers do not. However, almost one fourth of 
the fathers are interested enough to visit. 

ASSISTAl^CE III CAPE OF CHILDREN 

1 , 

Assistance In Care of Cliild 

Do Parents Support Child Humber 



Percent 



llother only 
Father only 
Both 
Neither 
IIR 



S7. 
18 
23 
170 
4 

307 



28 
6 

9 

56 

1 

100 



TOTAL 

In over half the cases, (56%) neither of the parents 
provide any support for the child. If a parent does provide 
support, it is most frequently the^otlTer only (28%), 
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Tyoe of Support 


Muraber " 


Percent 


Uoney'^ 


30 


12 


Food 


2 


1 


Clothes 


37 


12 


Money and Food 


2 


I 


Money and Clotlies 


27 


9 


Food and Clothes 


6" 


2 


All three 


fi 


"•, " 3 


Other 


9 


3 


m/iiA 


17« 


57 


TOTAL 


307 


100 
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, ^ The most frequent types of help provided by pareato 
were In the form of . money and clothes, either alone or in com^ 
bination* 

Uo\j Much ' 

Of the parents who were reported as contributing to 
their child's support, most were described as giving sbtue thing, 
but no specific amount. Of those for which -a definite amount 
was reported, over half gave less than $50 per month • Only 2 
per cent of the children were reported as not Icnowing the\ were 
adopted. ^Iiere-abouts of the natural mothers of children 
were known in 99 per cent of the^^ses while where-abouts of 
the fathers were unlcnov7n in 43 per cent of the cases, i^.elatlon- 
ships bettjeen mother surrogates end natural mothers were reported 
as being generally amicable. , In contrast only 41 ner cent of (j^ 
natural fathers were reported as having an amicable relatlonsltl^!^^^ 
with surrogate parents. The natural father, (73%) did not keep in 
contact with the children while 80 per cent o^the natural motliers 
did keep in contact with the children. Despite the record of 

Q 

correspondence and visits, fe^i of the natural parents gave the 
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parents surrogate any assistance with the support of the childrisn 

in 28 pe^r cent of cases mother only, 6 per cent fathers only 

o 

and 9 per cent bot^i parents. 
Any Other Help uith Child 

Sixty-three per cent of the respondents said, that 
no one else helped them take <:are of the child, A majority 
of those who did get help got it from welfare. 

Seventy-four per cent of the respondents siaid that 
they did not feel that they had enough money to take care of 
their child. Tiienty-one per cent said that they did have enough. 

Seventy-six per cent of the respondents felt they 
did have enoup,h food, while twenty- two per cent*^felt they did 
not. 

Sixty-three per cent of t^ie respondents felt that 
:hey had enough clothes; thirty-five per cent felt they did 
not. 



\ 



Agencies 



Ever Requested Support Yes 
AFDC 

Social Security 
Heads tart 
Food Stamps 
Free School Lunches 
Disability 
Comniodities 
Other 

For all types of aid except free school lunches a 



PERCENT 


Yes 


No 


m 


33 


53 


3 


25 


66 


9 


0. 


8d 


11 


39 


54 


7 


62 


34 


4. 


2 


36 


.12 


20 


67 


13 


0 


82 


18 



mdtjority of respondents had never requested aid. 
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Preaaptly P.ace:'.via<T Assistance 

Answer Number Percent 



Yes 191 62 

Mo 99 32 . 

UR JJ 6 

TOTAL . ~ ■ 307 160 

<• ' 

A najorlty of respofidents are currejitly receiving 

^ - , . 
federal assistance, » ' 

Amount from i^FDC Number Percent - « 

Up to 39 . 17 5 

40-59 \30 10 

60-79 16 5 

80-99 15 - 5 

100- + 33 . 11 

lIR/dA , JL96 _64 

TOTAL 307 100 _ 

About one third of the respondents reported that they 
uere receiving AFDC of those who were receiving it, over half 
received less than $80 per month. 

Amoiont Social Security 



Up to $50 . 

51-70 

71-90 

91-HO 
111-130 
130- + 

m 

Inap. 

• Three-fourths of the respondents reported that they 

7 

were not receiving social security. Of those irho vjere, one-half 
were receiving less than $110 per month. 



Muniber 


Percent 


10 


3 


19 


6 


7 


2 


12. 


4 


17 


6 


16 


5 


56" 


12 


1-70 


55 


307 


100 
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Food Stamps 



Sixty-five per cent., of the respondents x^ere n5t rece.iving 

food stamps currently, x^hile 35 per cent V7ere. ^ 

Free School Lxinches » ' * * 

'. ^ . 

Fifty-three per ceiu^ were not currently receiving 

free school lunches, while 43 per^cent X7ere. 

- . \ ■ " . • 

Disabilit^r 

Eighty-t^^o per cent were not currently teceiving^dis- 
abiJLity; one per cent x^rere. , ^ 

Coismodities 

Sixty-five per cent weife- not receiving commodities; 19 
per cent X7ere. 

Eighty-one^fPer cent wei^not receiving other assistance; 
one per cent ^^ere. ^> 

' llovj Lon^ Receiving; Aid % dumber Percent 



Less than one year 



21 ■ 7 

1-2 . ' 50 16. 

3-S ' N . . 44 14 

5-^ ' 24 '8 

7-3 8 3 
9-10 . 10-3 

11- + 13 ^ 4 

BK ' 6 / ^r- 

IIR 74 .24^ 

Inap^ 57 - , 19 

TOTAL 307 . 100 • 

Of t'hosB respondents currently receiving aid, a majority 

had been^ receiving it from one to four years. - ^ 
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Assistance .Received in Past Only ^ 

El^hty-elght;, per cent reported that they 'had not 

recelved„asslstance.'ln the past; uhlle seven -per cent re-^ 

. h . " ' ' ^ - _ " ■ " 

ported that they Had. . ^ 

^ As indicated lii the description of the adopting 

fandlies, they are poor people but their, loxj income status 
1 was not reported to Indicate care of the children was burden- 
some. Seventy-four per cent^ felt they did not have enough money 
but 76 per. cent said they had enough food and 63 per cent enough 
clothings *Sixl^-tx7o per cent of the parent surrogates were 
receiving some type of public assistance. Thirty-five per cent 
were receivinj* aid for dependent children and 26 per cent 

were receiving, social security and 35 per cent were receiving 

r , * 

food stamps. . 



' HS;ALT:I. of tfllLDREN n 
A largii majority (88 pej: cent) of the respondents 
reported that their chl^ld X7as in good or pretty good health. 



Only 3 per cent reported that he 


t;as 


in poor health. 




(5 Health Problems 


Yes 


'is. 




Total 


Hungry at mealtime 


>• 


20 


' 2 


100 


Catch cold easily 


24 


75 


0 


99 


Bites fingernails 


15 


84 ' 


1 


- 100 


* oEy^s husrt , ■ 


,21 


n 


1 


100" 


Has sneezing spalls. 


12; 


87 


1 


100 


Sucl^ thuaib 


92 


6 


. 2 


- 100 


Unusually restless 


10, 


88 


2 


100 


" Headaches 


29 


69 


2 


100 


Tired in the morhlng 


2 




2 


99 


lie ts bed 


9 


^S9 




100 


Feels sicks, in stomach 


12 


86 




100 


3ad dreams /nigh tmarss' 


11 


86 


1% 


99 
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VicQt thlldren are free of auy adverse syioptdms; the - 
most frequently reported problems are having headacties and 
catching cold ea3ily. ^ ^ 
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TJhen Last Saw a Doctor 


Number 


Percent 


Up to 6 months ago * 


f 60 


19 


7 - 12 months ago 


76 


25 


1 *f 2 years ago 


80 


26 


3 - +. years ago 


20 


6 


never ^ ^. \ 


12 


; 4 


Hot since I had him 


20 


6 


m 


. 39 


13 


\m - TOTAL. 


/ 307 


99 


A majority reported tbat the 


child had seen a 


doctor 


last 2 years (70 per" cent). 


Thirty-four per 


ceKt 



^reported that he had been seen within the last year. 

- Reason for Visit 

Physical exam 
Cold 

Broken bone 

Asthpia ff 
Uorms 
Dentist 



Ilumber 


Percent 


55 


18 


66 


21 


8 


3 


•4 


' 1 


5 


2 


35 


11 


134 


44 


307 


100 



- • TOTAL 

> 

The mbst frequent treasons for visiting a doctor 'were 
^cold or a physical exam, Tiie^se ti7o reasons accounted for a 
majbrity of the reported reasons. ^ \ 

Reported costs of visits ^jere as follows: 

Cost of. Visit . Number// " V^xcQxit 



(dollars) ( 

19 and under ^ ' 103^ 77 

20-49 16 12 

50 - 79 ' 0 5 _ .4 



8,0 - + 



10 7 



r TOTAL 134 100 
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In 45 per cent t>^ the cases, the bill was not p^id by 
the family. This. included payment by medicaid, insurance, other 
federal programs ^ or free care« ^Jhen the family did pay, they 
mo^ frequenlfly paid under $2Q. 
Does .Cliild Ileed to Go to a Doctor and ^Thy 

Eighty- three per cent of the respondents said they 
felt the child did not need to go to the doctor; while 15 per 
cent feit hfe did. The most frequently given reason uas the n^ed 
for a check-up (24 cases). \ " 

IJhy Haven't Taken 

The most frequently given reason for not ^king the ^ 
child to a. doctor is not haying the money (27 cases) 
Availability of Health Clinic 

A^^ority of respondents said that there was a\ 
health clinic they could take the cKild t9 (73 per c^nt) • 



\ 



Distance to Health Clinic 



^jKp to 5 miles 
6 - 10 
11 - 15 
16-20 
21- + 
■ ITR/ilA 



TOTAL 



Number 

45 
52 

- 57 
36 

- 38 
79 

307 



Percent" 

15 

. 17 

18 
» 12 

12 • 
° 2 6 
100 • 



A' majority of the respondents reported that they had to 



travel up to 15 miles to a health clinic. 



Handi c dpped 



Only 3 per cent -reported that a child x^aS handicapped, 
and most of these reported that they uere^ot receiving assistance 
for t*he child. ^ 
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Reason Easy or ^^Ifflcult to^^alse IIGnber 



Obedient 

Don't give much trouble 
Generally bettet than other 
children 

Sweetness 
NX)thar 

TOTAL 

General Temperament ^ 

Quiet 
Outgoing 
Both 
Other 

m 




Ilunber 

94 
307 
45 
36 

25 

307 



TOTAL 

A simil^ per cent of children were described as out- 
going and quiet. / * . 



^ercent 
30 

31 

-3 

12 

19 

100 

Percept 

30 
14 
15 
12 

8 

" 100 



'ianneris:r 

■ " to 


Number 


Percent 


Like mother 
.Like father 
Like both 
Other 

HU 

. TOTAL 


^33 
21 
12 
50 
90 
307 


43 
9 
4 
15 
29 
. 100 


In mosc cases, the chll'dren were 


said to res 


•ff-- " 

emble the-; 


in' general mannerisms. 






Personal Behavior 


Number 


Percent 


Affectionate 

Help around house ° , 

Smart 

Other 

\m • 

IJR TOTAL 


166 
100 
9 
8 

• 24 
307 


.54 
32 

.3 " 
3 
8 

100 


A majority of the children were 


reported to 


be affec- 



tionate (54 per cent) . 
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Feeling lovatd Other Children Humber 



" Tlarm and/or loving 
.Other 
I4R/HA 



TOTAL 



Feelings of Other Children 

!Jana and/or loving 
•Wot j-ealous 
Can't tell yet 

WR/UA 

y TOTAL 



126 
8 

173 
307 

Nilipber 

107 
24 
5 

171 
307 



Percent 

41 

3 

_56: 
: 100 

Percent 

35 
8 
2 

55 



100 



In a majority of cases the other children are reported 
to feel warm and/or loving tmjard the child taken in. 

LEGAL ADO^TIOtl 

Tlie parent surrogates interviewed reported that they 
had never seriously considered le(?al adoption of the children 
they had takenj to rear. Apparently, they did not understand 
the procedure that resulted in legal adoption. The replies 
to questions about legal adoption indicated a failure to under- 
stand the concept. ,n 
Attempts at Knouledp.e of Legal Adoption ^ , 

Winety-three per cent of the respondents said that • 
they> never tried to 'adopt the child legally. Only five per 
cent said that they tried. 
Do, You TJant to Adopt Iiim Legally 
Answer 



Wumber 



Yes 
Ho 



TOTAL 



262 
37 

8 

307 



Percent 

C5 
12 

3 

100 
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A laajority of the parent surrogates did not want to 
adopt the child legally • 
:ihy Haven't Do^e It " 

The most frequently given responses is that the parents 
^70uldn't sign the papers, fol^oi/ed in frequency by the response 
that they didn't have money and that they just haven't gotten 
around to* it« *• . 

ICnow of Anyone ^Tho Ha^ Gone to Court to Adopt Child Legally ^ 



Ansxaer Nuiaber Percent 

Yes 25 8 

No 275 90 

7 2 

TOTAL 307 100 



V___A magority of parents said that they would not not; try , 
to adopt a child through an^ agency. 
If Yes, T.?hv \ ■ 

Of the few people v7ho said they would » the most 
frequently given reason was that "i£ I could," folloxi7ed by "if 
they let me pick the child out", "would be company and help", 
and "if someone that I knot? t/ould ask me, I would" • 
If No, !my Ifot 



Answer * Number Percent 

I don't need to adopt no children 91 30 

Too old or unhealthy 43 14 , 

EnOugh'.children noi; 15 5 

Don't have needed money 15 5 

Parents wouldn't allot; it 15 " 5 

Inap. 31 . 10 ^ 

HR _9I , _J1 

TOTAL 307 100 
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Respondents most often said that they just didn't need 
any niore children. Some also said that they t^ere getting 
too old to look after children. 

* 

Most frequently, respondents said that the^'' didn't 
want to or weren't interested in.gettinq; a child that way. 
Uould You lilOT7 .frv to ^Ado^t. a Child Through an Agency 

Ansvjer / Number Percent 



Yes 
Ko 

m 




TOTAL 



20 
191 

96 
307 



6 
63 
31 
100. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Our Investigation of informal adoption in the t^70 



selected rural countiea in Alabama seeEis to clarify some of 
the circumstances of child rearing by persono other than their 
natural parents. lUmt appQaro to be oaliant facts are pre- 
sented below. ' ' ^ * 



1. Kinship ties are of primary slgnlfanee. More 
than 90 per cent of the parent-surrogates were 
relatives of the child. This indicates a pre- 
vailing sense of fatally responsibility for 
children. 

Opinion was esipressed that young woiaen felt 
free to have children because of the feelinp 
that someone in the extended family would 
care for^e child if they did not. 

2. ApproKimately one-half (47 per cent) of the 
children were in hones where there was d single 
fem^Jle parent. ^ 

3. Four-fifths" (79 per cent) of the parent- 
Qurrggates were fifty years old or older. 

4. Two- thirds (66 per cent) of the parent-surro- 
gates had no children of their ovm in the 
household • 

5. Fifty-nine per cent of the families had five 
" or fevrer merabers and forty^one per cent 

were in families of six or more metpbers. 

6. Only 30 per cent of th<? families had nonthly 
incomes of nore than $250.00, ^ 

% 

7. One-half of the fanjilies had 6 y^ars or less 
schooling. Only 6 per cent had 12 years or 
more scnooling^ 



The model parent- surrogate was m older, low- 



income woman related to the child with little education and. 



Parent-Surrogates 
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m tGtHS of income, at the poverty level. 
Relationship with Natural Parents. 

1. RGQSono given for taking the child to ^^^I '^f f 
' predominantly a matter of family recponsibility 

and parental convenience. . 

2. Ono-half Of the parent-surrogates eKoressed 
the belief that there was no alternative to 
their taking the child to rear. Thirty per 
cent said that if they had not agreed to take 
the (Jhild, it would have re-iainad '.Jit i the 
mother or would have been taken care of by 
someone else in the family. 

3. Practically all of the parent-surrogates felt 
that the child was permanently a member of 
the household. 

4. Seventy per cent of the children were a year 
old or less when taken to rear. Sixty- three 
per cent of the mothers of the children were 
under age 25, when they gave up the child. 

T. Ninety-eight per cent of the children knew 
that the parent-s.urrogate was not their 
natural parent. 'This fact did not seem to 

• cause concern on the part of the child and all 
reports were that the child's relationships 
with other children, were amicable where there 
vera other children in the household. ^ 

^ 6. Relationships of the natural mothers with the 
child and parent-surrogate were maintained. 
Seventy-five per cent of the parent-surrogates 
• reported having amicable relatP-onships with the 
natural mother. This may beWpared with 
relationships being maintained between the 
parent-surrogate and child with the natural 
father. Fifty per cent of the parent- 
surrogates reported they got along poorly 
with the natural father. 

7 Only 2 per cent of the natural parents had 
' sought to recover the child from parent- 
surrogate. 
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•8., In over half of the caseo (56 per cent) neither 
of the natural parento provides any support 
f or the child and vjhen asGlstance is given, 
it is ©ore than lil'wely to come frbia the mother • 

Circumstances- of the Child 

1. SiKty-three per cent of the parent-Qurrogates 
reported that they got no assiotance in 
care of the child. 

2. Three-four thG of the parent-Qurrogateo reported 
that they had inadequate money and food to 
rear the child. 

3. Only three per cent reported children as not 
being in good health. Forty-four per cent 

of the children had seen a doctor in the past 
twelve months. Eighty- three per cent of 
parent-GurrogatCQ felt the children did not 
need to see a doctor. 

4. Parent's satisfaction vjlth their childre^^as 
expressed in the conclusions that in less than 
2 per, cent of the cases was the cl^jLld difficult 

' to rear and that in forty-one per pent of these 
cases children tjere reported as not giving the 
parent-surrogate much trouble. ^ ^ 

Apparent satistaction with the informal adoption 

arrangement ^7as expressed. Only six per cent said they would 

seek to adopt a child through an agency. Ninety per cent said 

they d±a not luioi'J anyone who had sought to legally adopt children. 

Legal adoption seems simply not to be in the culture of these 

rural people. 

From the DuBois study of Farraville, Virginia in the 
1890s to the present, this form of child care has been reported. 
Questions about the practice have been raised all the time. 
Would not legal adoption be better? ^Tould they not fare better 
in Birmingham or Chicago or in any city where their parents may 
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